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Notes. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S DAY, 
17 NOVEMBER. 


(Continued from 10 8. xii. 404.) 


1570. Roger Ascham, ‘ The Scholemaster,’ 
ed. Arber, 1870, p. 67, says of the Queen’s 
learning :— 

““Tt is your shame....you yong gentlemen of 
England that one mayde should go beyond you 
all, in excellencie of learnyng, and knowledge of 
diuers tonges....beside her perfit readines, in 
Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish, she readeth 
here now at Windsore more Greeke euery day 
than some Prebendarie of this Chirch doth read 
Latin in a whole weeke,”’ &c. 

_ 1576. ‘A Fourme of Praier with Thankes 
Giuing, to be vsed euery yeere, the 17 of Nouem- 
ber, beyng the day of the Queenes Maiesties 
entrie to her raigne.’-—Reprinted in Benham’s 
‘ Prayer-Book of Q. Elizabeth,’ 1890 (reissue, 
1909), pp. 227-36, ‘‘ the first of the kind which we 
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1579. Stephen Gosson, ‘The Schoole 
of Abuse,’ ed. Arber, 1868, p. 39, pays this 
compliment :— 

** God hath now blessed England with a Queene 
in vertue excellent, in power mightie, in glorye 
renowned, in gouernment politike, in possession 
rich, breaking her foes with the bent of her brow, 
ruling her subiects with shaking her hand,”’ &e. 

1580. See John Lyly, ‘ Euphues and his 
England,’ ed. Arber, 1868, pp. 449-64. 

1585. John Prime. ‘ A Sermon briefly com- 
paring the Estate of King Solomon and His Sub- 
j together with the condition of Queene 
Elizabeth and Her People, preached in Sainct 
Maries in Oxford the 17 of November.’ 12mo, 
Oxford. 

1588. 
briefly 
Oxford. 

1589. George Puttenham, ‘The Arte of 
English Poesie,’ ed. Arber, 1869, contains 
much in praise of Elizabeth. 

1601. William Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln. ‘ The 
Eagle and the Body, a Sermon preached before 
Queen Elizabeth of precious memory, in Lent, 
1601.’ 4to, 1609. 

1603. <A picture of her, lying in state. 
was painted on the wall of the church of 
St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford (Hearne’s ‘ Col- 
lections,’ i. 283). 

Monuments were erected to her in many 
churches (5 8. vii. 406). 

1604. T.W.‘ ASuccinct Philosophical Declara- 
tion of the nature of Clymactericall Yeere 
occasioned by the Death of Queene Elizabeth.’ 
ito. 

1660. Queen Elizabeth’s arms were newly 
painted in St. Peter’s, Tiverton (Chalk, 
* Tiverton Church,’ 1905, p. 208). 

1680. Christopher Ness, ‘ Church-His- 
tory,’ p. 484, records these tributes to the 
Queen :— 

“Sixtus the 5t*....could commend Q. Eliza- 
beth for an excellent Governess, yea, she became 
renowned throughout the world, as the glory of her 
sex, and the lustre of her land, and a poet stiles 
her, on earth the first Virgin (or chief, as she was 
a Queen) and in Heaven, the second, next to the 
Virgin Mary; yea, at Venice she was tearmed 
St. Elizabeth, whereupon the Lord Carleton 
(English-Embassador there) said, Although he 
were a Papist, he would never pray to any other 
Saint but to that St. Elizabeth: Assuredly, her 
zeal for the Reformed Religion sainted and 
renown’d her most of all.” 

1849. A section is given to this day in 
Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities, by Ellis 
and Bohn, i. 404-8, where many quaint 
extracts are collected. 

1858. Seven columns of small type are 
given to her in Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual,’ ed. Bohn, ii. 726-30. 


‘The Consolations of David 
Queen Elizabeth.’ 12mo, 


The same. 
applied to 


W. C. B. 
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RICHARD DOYLE, WILLIAM NEW- 


MAN, AND ‘ PUNCH.’ 


Sir F. C. Burnanp, in the October number 
of The Dublin Review (*‘ Punch” and 
Pontiffs ’), discussing Doyle’s secession from 
the paper, says: “ There did not happen 
to be any other Catholic on the staff in 
Doyle’s time.’” It seems strange that Sir 
Francis should forget—stranger still if he 
never heard—how William Newman, a 
most devout Catholic, organist of a church, 
an artist, who had been engaged on Punch 
from its birth, and, without a break, till 
1850, resigned his post together with Doyle, 
and from similar conscientious scruples. 
Phiz, Henning, and Newman were, at the 
inaugural dinner at ‘“‘ The Edinburgh Castle,” 
ofticially nominated to form the artistic 
staff. Phiz designed the wrapper ; Henning 
sketched the cartoons for Nos. 1 and 3; 


Newman drew the cartoon for No. 2; while 
Leech, in those early days merely an 


‘* occasional,’’» made his first appearance with 
the cartoon for No. 4 ‘Foreign Affairs!’ 
Newman had, prior to this, worked . for 
Landells and Joseph Last, the founders and, 
for a time, chief proprietors of Punch, and 
bade fair to be chief cartoonist after Henning 
had been ‘‘shelved.”” But Newman was 
of a shy, diffident nature, and was pushed | 
aside, first by the self-confident, well- | 
maintained Crowquill; and next by the 
rapid development of Leech’s marvellous 
talent. On the one topic of religion, T have 
been told, Newman could speak well and 
fluently ; Herbert, the R.A., is said to have 
been glad of Newman’s company whenever he 
had to pay visits where ecclesiastical matters 
might be discussed. 

It was far more serious for Newman to 
relinquish Punch than for Doyle; __ for, 
despite his undoubted talent (of a sort), 
Newman had entirely failed to “‘ make his 
mark.’ and he had no private means. 
Save for a temporary lift with the issue 
of Diogenes (1853-5), life became a weari- 
some struggle for him. At last, when the 
Civil War broke out, he received an offer 
from a New York paper (Vanity Fair, 
I think), and went to America. Presum- 
ably, with his record as “one of the Punch 
artists,’ he succeeded. But so little was 
his name known here in England, beyond a 
few customers and acquaintances, it would 
be only by chance that one might fix the 
date or the place of his death. The brilliant | 
Bohemians who formed the Diogenes staff | 
treated Newman with scant respect ; being | 
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all men who had “‘ arrived,” they probably 

despised a struggler who never seemed to 

** get on.” HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
39, Rentrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 





‘CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 
QUOTATIONS.’ 
(See 10 S. ii. 231. 351; iii. 447; 

ix. 107, 284, 333; x. 126, 507; 

xii. 127; 118. i. 463; ii. 123.) 

No. 104, ‘“‘ Amico W@ognuno, amico di 
nessuno. Prov.—Every one’s friend is no 
one’s friend.’’—IXing compares “* A favourite 
has no friend” from Gray. But the 
* Fav’rite,”’ as Gray wrote it, in his ode on 
the cat, is surely not ‘‘ every one’s friend,” 
but rather, to quote Johnson’s definition, 
‘**One chosen as a companion by asuperior, 
a mean wretch [alas, poor Selima !] whose 
whole business is by any means to please.”’ 

No. 361, ‘‘ Conticuisse nocet nunquam, 
nocet esse locutum.’—M. Gaidoz has 
pointed out to me that if the comma is 
removed this line can be read in two different 
ways so as to convey opposite meanings. 
See the examples quoted by King under 
No. 69. 

No. 811, ** Foris ut mos est: intus ut 
libet.’—Is not this proverb based on 
Seneca, Epist. 5, 2, ‘‘ Intus omnia dissimilia 
sint: frons nostra populo conveniat’”’ ? 
At any rate there is a close similarity. 

No. 1290, ‘‘ Laterem lavem. Ter., ‘Phorm.’ 
1, 4, 9.—As good wash a brickbat.’>—The 
translation may mislead, for it is not always 
recognized that the later of this expression 
was a sun-dried brick, not one baked in a 
kiln. See Middleton, ‘ Remains of Ancient 
Rome,’ vol. i. pp. 10, 11. The meaning is 
well illustrated by some lines of Theodulfus, 
Bishop of Orleans (0b. 821) :— 

Sic crudum studeat laterem dum quisque lavare,, 

Quo magis eluerit, plus facit inde luti. 

‘Carmina,’ lib. VI. x. 185-6. 
Crude brick when exposed to rain crumbles 
away. 

No. 3025 (this and the remaining quota- 
tions are from the ‘ Adespota’), ‘‘ Cela doit 
étre beau, car je n’y comprends rien.’’— 


KING'S 


vil. 24; 
x1. 247; 


Could this be a recollection of the words in 


Moliére’s ‘ Le Médecin malgré lui,’ Act IT. 
se. v., where Lucas says “ Oui, ca est si biau, 
que je n’y entends goutte”’ ? 

No. 3057, ‘‘ Inter Grecos Grecissimus, 
inter Latinos Latinissimus.’’—Erasmus thus 
describes Rodolphus Agricola (Roelof Huys- 
man) in his ‘ Adagia,’ p. 172, col. 2 (ed. 1629), 
s.v. * Dissimilitudo,’ sub-heading ‘ Quid cani 
et balneo ?’ 
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No. 3100, ‘ Relata refero.’’—Biichmann, 
‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ 20th ed., p. 367, traces 
this back to Herodotus, vii. 152, éya dé 
obeiAw A€yerv Ta Acyopeva. 

No. 3106, “Sunt pueri pueri;  pueri | 


puerilia tractant.’’—-King’s comment is * 
equivalent, and perhaps translation, of our 
own common saying, * Boys will be boys.’ ”’ 
Is there any evidence that an English origin 
can be claimed for the line ? Various forms 
of the s 


Danish are given in W. H. D. Suringar’s 
edition of Heinrich Bebel’s ‘ Proverbia 
Germanica.’ 

No. 3109, ‘** Ubi bene, nemo melius; ubi 
male, nemo pejus—Said (7) of Origen’s 
style.’—When a quotation is proposed for 


aying in Latin, Dutch, German, and | 


‘An | 


identification there is some satisfaction in | 


knowing by whom and on what occasion 
it has been quoted. TI incline to think that 
Mr. Xing may have been directly or indirectly 
indebted to the ‘ Patiniana,’ p. 89 (‘ Naudie- 
ana et Patiniana,’ Amsterdam, 1703), where 
we read of Pietro Aretino, ‘‘ C’étoit un homme 
extrémement débauché, & on a dit de lui 


ce quon disoit autrefois d’Origene: Ubi 
bene, nemo melius ; ubi male, nemo pejus.”’ 


** Publius ” Syrus, referred to in the note 
on No. 3023 (p. 124, ante), should have been 
Publilius Syrus. Epwarp BEnsty. 





LittLe GippING anD Mary CoLet.— The 
following copies of two entries in the old 
register of the parish of Steeple oo 
may be of interest to readers of . & OF 
I give exactly the spelling and punctuation 
of the register :- 

1680 
Mary Colet of y® parish of Marybourn in y* County 
of Middle 1sex Spinster was buried at Little Gidding 
in y* County of Huntingdon Novemb y* 9th 1680, 
being aged fourscore years—in sheeps wool 
onely, according to y° true intent & meaning of 
an act of parliament entituled an act for burying in 
wollen 

Sworn before John fferrar esqr (y* day & year 
aboue sayd) one of his Majesties justices of y° 
peace for the County of Huntingdon, by Eliz: 
Kkeyston and Elizab Overton of y*® County of 
Middlesex aboue sayd. 


The entry occurs in chronological order 
among burials at Steeple Gidding. No 


note of explanation is given as to why a| 
burial at Little Gidding was registered in 
the next parish. But it is fairly certain | 
that there was no register kept at Little | 
Gidding at that date. The only extant 
record of burials at Little Gidding from 
1637 to 1750 is in one handwriting, and is 


alleged to have been compiled from grave- | colouring 


| 
: 


stones, on 6 January, 1751. 
occurs the entry :— 

1680 
Nov 9th Mary y® daughter of I. Collett Esq’ & 
Susannah his wife. 

An entry in another part of the Steeple 
Gidding register is of interest :— 

M® Mary Colett y® parish of Marybourn in y* 
County of MiddJesex buried at Little Gidding 
Novemb y° 9th 1680 gave twenty shillings to y* 


Among these 


parish of Steeple Gidding weh was thus distri- 
buted not long after 
Widdow Chafer 0 5 O 
Goody Barton 0 5 0 
Y° Widdow Holdsworth 0 5 0 
Thomas Gregory O26 
James Warner oe oy 0 2 6 
Anthony Hill Reetor— 


Tf Mary Colet gave anything by will to 
Little Gidding, dae is no known record 
of it. W. BRERETON. 
Steeple Gidding Rectory, Peterborough. 

*Movine Pictures” in FLEET STREET 
In 1709.—In these days of cinematograph 
theatres, with their temporary overwhelm- 
ing popularity, special interest should attach 
to the earliest forms of ‘‘ moving pictures ’ 
shown in England. In The Post Boy for 
10-12 March, 1709, there was this advertise- 
ment :— 

* It is desir’d, That all Gentlemen, Ladies, and 
others, will be pleased to observe what is here 
inserted, which is, That the most Famous and 
Curious Original Moving Picture which came 
from Germany, that was designed for the Elector 
of Bavaria, is still to be seen at the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s Head in Fleet-street, and has not been 
removed from there since first put up, and will 
continue there until the Ist of May next; altho 
several Impostures, as they may be justly called,. 
have scandalously exposed to Publick View 
both in Town and Country several other Pictures, 
pretending them to be the Original Moving 
Picture, which are so defective, that any Person 
may discover them to be most shameful Counter- 
feits, and perfect Impositions upon the Publick. 
This is inserted to prevent all Gentlemen, Ladies, 
and others, being imposed upon, who have the 
Curiosity of seeing the real and true Original, 
at the Duke of Marlborough’s Head in Fleet- 
street.” 

One would be glad to know something 
more concerning this “‘most Famous and 
Curious Original Moving Picture,’ which 
would seem to have been some sort of 
panorama. ALFRED F, RoBBIns. 


First EnciishH Book ON BOOKBINDING. 
/—A little volume printed at Oswestry in 
1811 appears to be the first book on book- 
binding in the English language :— 

“The whole art of Bookbinding, containing 
valuable recipes for sprinkling, mabling [sic], 
&c. Oswestry: Printed and _ sold 
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Minshall: sold 
& Co. London; Wilson & Son, York 3 
Mozley, Gainsbro; Lumsden, Glasgow; and 
Gilbert & Hodges, Dublin. 1811.” Pp. xii, 60. 

Although the author in the preface styles 
this a “ treatise,” it is not very systematic, 
and takes for granted an 
with the tools used in the art, as no descrip- 
tion of them is given. The first section 
deals with ‘‘ forwarding ’’ (folding, backing, 
boarding, cutting, and cutting out of 
boards) ; then follow directions and recipes 
for colouring edges ; after these, instructions 
for marbling ; and lastly the preparation of 
colours for backs. Two pages of “ useful 
information ” complete the booklet. 

Feeling interested in this first English 
contribution to the literature of what Han- 
nett called “ bibliopegia,’”’ I was curious as 
to its authorship. The usual authorities 
ignore the book, which appears to be very 
scarce. [appealed to my friend Mr. Thomas 
Owen, the editor of the Oswestry Commercial 
Circular, and found that, notwithstanding 
his great knowledge of local history, he had 
never heard of this particular printer, who 
is said to have printed an edition of the 
‘Westminster Confession of FaitIx’ The 
result of his inquiries is that Nathaniel 
Minshall, printer at Oswestry, afterwards 
became a solicitor, and was the founder of 
a firm now in practice. Mr. Owen thinks 
that Minshall, who was essentially practical 
in his character, was the writer, as well as 
the printer, of this, which I believe to be 
the first English book on bookbinding. If 
there is an earlier, [ should be glad to hear 
of it. Wituram E. A. Axon. 

Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 


for the Author by N. also by 


Crosby 


“RicHts OF MAN”: ORIGINATOR OF 
THE PHRASE. — Without 
Paine is generally credited as being the 
originator of this title, but I have just met 
with a statement made by Thomas Spence 
in his ‘ Pig’s Meat,’ vol. iii. p. 250, in which 
he states that he used it many years before 
Paine published ‘ The Rights of Man.’ 

In 1794 Thomas Spence was confined in 
Newgate upon a charge of high treason, 
and there he wrote a song, ‘The Rights of 


Man.’ This song was reprinted in ‘ Pig’s 
Meat,’ vol. iii., with the following foot- 
note :— 


‘* The composer of this song was the first who, 
so far as he knows, made use of the phrase ‘ Rights 
of Man,’ which was on the following remarkable 
occasion: A man who had been a farmer, and 
also a miner, and who had been ill-used by his 
landlord, dug a cave for himself by the seaside, at 
Marston Rocks, between Shields and Sunder- 
land, about the year 1780, and the singularity of 


acquaintance 


doubt Thomas | 


such a habitation excited the curiosity of many to 
pay him a visit; our author was one of that 
number. Exulting in the idea of a human being 
who had bravely emancipated himself from the 
iron fangs of aristocracy, to live free from impost, 
he wrote extempore with chalk, above the fire- 
place of this freedman, the following lines :— 
Ye landlords vile, who man’s peace mar, 
Come levy rents here if you can ; 
Your stewards and lawyers I defy, 
And live with all the Rights of ‘Man.’ 


ARTHUR W. WALTERS. 


BRADSHAW’S ALLEGED BURIAL IN 
Jamaica. (See 3 8. il. 412, 458.)—The 
tradition in Jamaica that Bradshaw's re- 

| mains are interred in a remote spot in that 
island has some countenance in the fact 
that his son, with sons of two other Regicides, 
removed to Jamaica. 

Subjoined is an extract from a document 
preserved at Fulham Palace. The paper 
is not —_- or dated, but is endorsed as 
of 172 From internal evidence it appears 
to be a sg moneor to the Bishop of London, by 
his Commissary in Jamaica, upon the state 
of the Church in that island in 1723-4. 
| Incidentally, mention is made by the 
writer (probably the Rev. William May) 
| of the fact that sons of Bradshaw, Scot, and 
Harrison had settled in the island. 

(Parish of St. Elizabeth, Jamaica. 
* a * 


* 


‘“* Here are more Dessenters than anywhere 
else in the Island, viz., Quakers and Presbyterians. 
The Quakers have a Meeting House at Lacovia, 
and some of ’em have great estates, viz., the 
Dicksons and Gales, but are so moderate, as to 
| permit their children to be christened by the 


| Ministers of the Church of England, when 
| desired by their Relations. 
| ‘The Presbyterians were wont to meet at 


| Coll Scot’s, a son of Mr. Scot, one of K. Charles 
the First’s Judges, and had for some time among 
them the Ministers that came from Caledonia, or 
Darien, but are all of ’em now pretty well recon- 
cil’d to the Church, and frequent it more than 
many of our own people. There are few besides 
in the Island. Bradshaw, the son of President 
Bradshaw, came frequently to Liguania, and 
received the sacrament there; so did Harrison 
(the son of Coll! Harrison, another of K. Ch. the 
Ist’s Judges), and lies buried in the Church of 
St. Andrew’s, Liguania.”’ 
N. Darnett DaAvIs. 


Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


‘Sir JoHN OnpcastLE’: Two Notres.— 

‘* None shall go abroade out of the parish (a) ; 
and they have set an order downe forsoothe, what 
every poore housholder must give towards our 
reliefe (b): where there be some ceased, I may 
say to you, had almost as much neede to beg as we 
(c).’—‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ I. iii. 8-13 
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A clear reference to the Poor Law legisla- 
tion of 1598. The first sentence (a) gives 
the gist of 39-40 Eliz. c. 3, §10. The 
second sentence (b) sums up § 1 of the 
Act. ‘* Poore ”’ hardly means impecunious, 
but rather expresses commiseration (as in 
** Poor souls, they perish’d,” ‘ Tempest,’ 


[. ii. 9) with the taxpayer, and probably | 


reveals the views which the author of the 
play held upon the question of State sub- 
sidies for paupers. The final sentence (c) 
suggests that section 2 of this Act was not 
observed as it might have been. 


Prot. Dowden thinks ‘ Hamlet,’ V. i. 150, | 


refers: to the Act of 1601 amending (e.g., 
omitting $10) and continuing 39-40 Eliz. ¢. 3. 
‘Tf a poore man come to a doore to aske for 
(iods sake, they aske him for a licence, or a 
Sa Tie a justice.”—‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ 
This and the preceding quotation serve to 
fix the date of the play as being pretty near 
1598, or two years before the publication of 
Ql. This Poor Law legislation evidently 
created considerable interest at the time, 
for here we have a reference to the next 


oly. 


chapter in the Statute Book, 39-40 Eliz. | 


c. 4, by seetion 14 of which 

“every seafaring man suffering shipwreck, not 
having wherewith to relieve himself in his travels 
homeward, but having a testimonial under the 
hand of some one justice of the peace of the place 
where he landed....may, without incurring the 
penalty of this Act [for punishment of rogues, 


vagabonds, and sturdy beggars], ask to receive | 


” 


such relief as shall be necessary for his passage. 
It was the Elizabethan policy to favour 
British Seamen ; ep. 5 Eliz. ¢. 5. 

P. A. McEtwatne. 

“ Urinirarian.”” (See 9 S. vii. 425; 
ix. 197; x. 152, 255, 431.)—Both the epithet 
and the abstract term seem to have been 
pretty well understood even before they were 


used by Mahony in 1834, as mentioned at the | 


second reference. 

Writing from Rugby on 6 May, 1833, to his 
friend the Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. Arnold 
says :— 


“I detest Jacobinism in its root and in its | 


branches, with all that godless Utilitarianism, 
which is its favourite aspect at this moment in 
England.” 

On 23 October of (the same year, in a letter 
to Mr. Serjeant (afterwards Mr. Justice) 


Coleridge, he writes :— 

** Undoubtedly, I fear that the Government 
lend an ear too readily to the Utilitarians and 
others of that coarse and hard stamp, whose 
influence can be nothing but evil.” 

On 21 October, 1836, Dr. Arnold, writing 
as follows to his future biographer, A. P. 
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' 

Stanley, virtually anticipates by eighteen 
years the philosophical application which 
was made famous and permanent by John 
| Stuart Mill :-— 

| ‘* But to supply the place of Conscience, with 
| the dpxac of Fanaticism on one hand and of 
| Utilitarianism on the other—on one side is the 
|/mere sign from Heaven, craved by those who 


| heeded not Heaven’s first sign written within 
them :—on the other, it is the idea which, hardly 

hovering on the remotest outskirts of Christianity , 
| readily flies off to the camp of Materialism and 
| Atheism ; the mere pared and plucked notion of 
|‘ good’ exhibited by the word * useful’; which 
‘good’ robbed of its 
| nobleness,—the sediment from which the filtered 
| Water has been assiduously separated. It were 
| a strange world, if there were indeed in it no one 
| dpxerexrovixov é.dos but that of the <vudepor ; if 
| KdNov were only kaXov, ére Evudepov. But this is 
one of the peculiarities of the English mind ; 
| the Puritan and the Benthamite have an immense 
| part of their nature in common.” 

The key-note of Arnold’s career—that to 
|which he ardently responded both as 
|educationist and man of letters—was at a 
| pitch altogether above and beyond the range 
lof the Jacobinism and the Benthamism by 
which his ears were constantly assailed, and 
| with which he was ready to wage mortal con- 
| flict. For him the system of morals that 
was presently designated Utilitarianism was, 
as an interpretation of life, as defective as 
‘Hamlet ’ would be without the Prince. 

THoMAS Bayne. 


|seems to me the idea of 


“WINCHESTER QuaRT”’ AND ‘‘ CORBYN.”’ 
—These are the names of two glass bottles 
/in which fluids are sent out by wholesale 
druggists. They have round shoulders and 
short necks, and are of the same diameter ; 
the “‘quart’’ is tall, and holds about 
82 fluid ounces, more than half a gallon ; 
‘the corbyn is squat, and holds half that 
/quantity. The ‘ N.E.D.’ makes no mention 
of “corbyn,” nor does it, under * Quart,’ 
mention the larger bottle. As it will be 
some time before it gets to W, information 
as to the origin of these names seems desir- 
' able. 
| The Winchester quart, or “ Winchester,” 
does not appear to have any relation to the 
Winchester bushel, which was merely a 
variant of the old corn-bushel, about one 
per cent larger—a difference probably due 
to the difficulty of casting a bronze pan of 
exactly the right capacity. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ has under ‘ Chopin’: “‘A 
French liquid measure containing nearly a 
pint of Winchester’ (J.), ¢7.e. half an old 
French pinte.” It would thus appear that 
in Johnson’s time there was a Winchester 
fluid measure of approximately French 








N OTES 


wine-quart, and the quart presumably about 
two wine-quarts. But both ‘* Winchester 
quart” and ‘“ corbyn”’ correspond, not to 
this old wine-standard, but to that of the old 


ale-gallon, equal to about 163 fluid ounces, | 


the imperial gallon being 160 ounces. Did 
they become increased from the standard of 
the old wine-gallon, 133 ounces (or tho 
French galon or half-velte, 139 ounces), 
to that of the ale-gallon ? 

There does not seem any probability of | 
their having come from the Channel Islands 
(in the diocese of Winchester). Guernsey | 
has a “ quinte,” one-fifth of the ‘* denerel,” 
equal, for corn, to our old bushel ; but it has 
no quart, at least no local quart. Jersey 
has a gallon equal to 143 fluid ounces. 

As to the name “ corbyn,” 
this peculiar shape of bottle, half the 
Winchester quart. 

EDWARD NICHOLSON. 

Paris. 


HANGING ALIVE IN CHaAtns.—In_ the 
course of the recent discussion upon this 
matter Mr. ALFRED Marks inquired (10 8. 
xi. 405), “ Till what date did the punish- 
ment remain in use?” The _ following 
extract from Wybarne’s ‘The New Age of 
Old Names’ seems relevant to show that by 
1609 (the date of publication of the book) it 
had ceased to be used. He says under ‘ New 
Names of Justice,’ p. 59 :— 

“Divers things are pretended to be enemies 
to justice, as first the remitting of the rigor of our 
auncient lawes, whereby wilfull murtherers were 
hanged alive in chaines ; but howsoeuer this seame 


to equalize common fellons to them, for as much | 


as according to the present state, their execu- 
tions differ not in sense but in shame, yet if we 
consider all circumstances, we shall finde, first 
that this death by famine cuts off the ordinary 
meanes of repentance, because it exceedeth the 
patience of mans nature, and drives him to un- 
expected dispaires and obstinacie: againe, it 
shall appeare that this auncient cruelty would 
now too much harden our hearts, more then 
sufliciently frozen ouer with the insensible yse of 
incharitablenesse.”’ 
G. THorn-DrurY. 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS WAINEWRIGHT.—The 
following announcement of the marriage of 
the father and mother of this notorious 
poisoner adds a definite fact or two to the 
notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ :— 

(Thursday, 13 December, 1792]. 
Thomas Wainewright, 
Miss Griffiths, only daughter 
Esq, LL.D., of Turnham Green.’ 
Post, 15-18 December, 1792. 


“At Chiswick, 


of Ralph Griftiths, 


W. RosBeErts. 


AND QUERIES. 


it may have | 
been originally a proper name attached to | 


Eyr., of Sloane Street, to | 


’—Ceneral krening | 


{ll S. IL. Nov. 


19, 1910. 


standard, in which the pint was about an old | 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
‘o attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
n order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS: THEIR PORTRAITS. 


I am preparing for early publication a 
|work by Mr. Arthur Dasent, entitled ‘ The 
As 


| Speakers and the House of Commons.’ 
we are endeavouring to reproduce a portrait 
of every Speaker where possible, I appeal 
| for aid to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Here is the list of those we are still without 
|portraits of. The date represents the year 
of the appointment :— 


| William Alington .. 1429 

| William Alington .. oe L472 

| Thomas Bampfylde -. 1659 
Richard Baynard .. -s L421 

| Sir Walter Beauchamp 1416 

| Henry Beaumont .. 1331-2 

John Bowes oa 14135 
William Burley .. 1437 

| Sir John Bussy 1393-8 

Sir Thomas Charlton 1453-4 

Sir John Cheyne .. 1399 

John Dorewood 1399 

| Sir Thomas Englefield 1496-7 

| Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam .. 1488-0) 

Roger Flower » 1416 

Sir John Goldesborough . .. 1879-80 

| Henry Green 1362-38 

John Green aie -» 1460 

| Sir Nicholas Hare.. -- 1539 

Roger Hunt oe ~+ 1420 

| Sir Lislebone Long -» 1659 

| Sir Peter de la Mare sis eee 
Peter de Montfort 1258 
Sir Thomas Moyle 1542 

| Sir William Oldhall 1450 

Sir James Pickering es 2878 

| Sir John Pollard .. -. 1553 

| Sir John Popham 1449 

Sir Henry Redford 1402 

Richard Redman 1415 

| Sir John Russell 1423 

| William Say 1659 
Sir Geoffrey Le Se rope 1332 

| William de Shareshulle 1351-2 

| William Stourton 1418 
Sir James Strangeways 1461 
Sir William Sturmy 1404 
Thomas Thorpe 1452-3 
William de Thorpe 1348 
Sir Thomas Tresham 1459 
William Tresham 1439 
William Trussell .. 1326-7 
Sir John Tyrrell .. oo 2a2T 
Sir Richard Waldegrave .. 1381 
Sir Thomas Walton (or 

Wanton). -- 1425 

| Sir John W enlock — 1455 

| Sir Humphrey W ingfield.. 1533 

| John Wood . -. 1482-3 
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As the early date in many cases precludes 
the possibility of there being paintings, we 
ean only hope for portraits in church 
windows, or monumental brasses and monu- 
mental effigies: the clergy and antiquaries 
are therefore acted asked for help. Please 
reply direct. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 





HoMER AND ULYSSES: 


oxen of the Sun, taken by Ulysses’ crew 
under the fatal advice of E urylochus, have 
been allegorically interpreted so as to yield 


the moral that the sins of the wicked dog. 


aloud against ies I 


their steps and cry 
. & Q.’ 


should be grateful if any readers of ‘ 
could tell me who this allegorist was. 
Pe. 
ULyssEs AS AN ATLANTIC VOYAGER AND 
Putci.—The medieval legend of Ulysses 
sailing into the unknown West in search of 
the Earthly Paradise is said to have been 
utilized by the Italian poet Pulci. Will some 
one kindly quote the passage from Pulei ? 
Dante’s treatment of the legend is of course 
familiar to every reader of the ‘ Inferno’ 
(xxvi. 110 et seq.). BSG... 
Calcutta. 


G. 


ARTEPHIUS, ‘ DE CHARACTERIBUS PLANET- 


ARUM.’—I should like very much to get 
track of the following work, Artephius, 
‘De characteribus planetarum, cantu et 
motibus avium, rerum preteritarum et 
futurarum, lapideque philosophico,’ to, 
Francofurti, 1615 (7), or of any MS. of it. 
The work is mentioned in Houzeau and 
Lancaster's ‘ Bibliographie générale de 
l’Astronomie,’ p. 729, No. 4124. 


Can any of the correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
inform me of any library or individual 
possessing a copy of the above work ? 

HERBERT |). AusTIN. 

Johns Hopkins Club, Baltimore. 


JOHN HAVILAND, PRINTER, 1638.—In the 
church of Winstone, Cirencester, co. Glou- 
cester, there is a mural tablet with the 
following inscription, which may interest 
students of the history of ening in England 
during the seventeenth century | 

** Vpon the ingeniovs and julielore 
Artist Mr John Haviland, sonne 
To that Reverend Professor and | 
Dispencer of God’s Word Mr John | 
Haviland, sometimes Incumbent | 
Here at Winston | 


f{ John Havylande \ Obiit Novem 


Anag: 


\ Hold ay in heav’n 4 19/A° Dni 1638. 


ALLEGORICAL | 
INTERPRETATION.—The prodigies that fol- | 
lowed the unhallowed meal out of the slain | 


None printed more and erred lesse in print 
None led a life that had lesse errors in’t 
None had a state that did more good with it 
None lesse appearing, and more full of wit ; 
None lesse atfected to phantastic fashion 
None more addrest to Christian compassion 
None better knowne to the Myst’ry of his art 
None of a stronger braine, a clearer hart 


| Well has he finish’d then his pilgrim race 


Who ever liv’d in forme and dide in case 
r his constant Impreze then shall scale his grave 
** Each yeare my works must newimpressions have.” 
Epitaph. 

A Matrice gave me life, a Matrice gaine 

And Earth’s the Matrice that does me containe. 
The parish register of Winstone, under date 
1589, gives the following entry : 

** John Havyland the sonne of John} Hay ‘iland and 
Alis his wyfe was Baptized the 6 of July”; 
and under date of 1638 :— 

‘“*Mr John Haviland, Stationer and Citizen of 
London, was buried upon ye twentie fourth day of 
Novem?" 1638.” 

The above John Haviland published in 
1634 Dr. Andrew Willet’s book, * A General 
View of the Papistry,’ &c.. 10 vols. The 
original copies are believed to be in the 
Liverpool Library. John Haviland’s family 
must have been very closely related to the 


Havilands of Wilkeswood Manor, Isle of 
Purbeck, for Anthony Haviland. son of 
John Haviland of Wilkeswood Manor by 


‘his wife Mary, daughter of Thomas Carew 


of Higherham, in his will dated 28 Septem- 
ber, 1631, proved 26 July, 1632 (P.C.C.), 
mentions ‘““my cozen John Havelland, 
printer.” 

I should be greatly obliged for any infor- 
mation about him, a complete list of the 
books he published, and also, if possible, the 
name of his grandfather. His father the Rev. 
John Haviland is mentioned in the will 
(dated 6 August, 1586) of Henry Hungerford, 
of Winston, co. Gloucester, gent., as “my 
cozen Parson Haviland,” so his grandmother 
may have been a Hungerford. 

Ll am indebted to the Rev. A. O. Trotter, 
the present Rector of Winstone, for the above 
inscription and parish entries. 

E. Haviranp Hitiman. 


227, Campo S. Samuele, Venice. 


3227, 


Ciusp ETRANGER AT HANOVER SQUARE.— 
At the Musée Carnavalet, Paris, among the 
relics of the great Revolution and of the 
time immediately preceding it, there is a 
ticket or small paper with the following 
notice printed on it :— 

‘*Les membres du Club Etranger prient M. —— 
de leur faire Vhonneur d’assister & un Divertisse- 
ment particulier quils donneront 4 Hanover Square, 
ae sf Salle du Festino, le Vendredi 9° Février, 
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It would be interesting to learn something 


more about this club of Frenchmen and their | 
meeting -place in Hanover Square. Per- | 


haps among your readers there may be some 
one who can inform us. PxHitie NorMaAnN. 


Hyper Park Monoriry.—In the enclosure 
in Hyde Park at the eastern end of the 
Serpentine, known as the “ Dell,” there is a 
granite monolith, or, at any rate, a large 
stone apparently granite, standing on another 
similar stone or stones, and situated a little 
below and to the south of the site of the 


old Conduit House. This stone, upon | 


which creepers are for some reason being 
trained, does not seem to be mentioned in 
any of the books on London. What is its 
history ? EK. A. ARMSTRONG. 

United University Club. 

(Cot. Riverr-CarkNAc inquired about this stone 
at 9S. vii. 69. Some replies appeared at pp. 115, 
195, 292; and at _p. H8 of the next volume a quota- 
tion from Mr. John Ashton’s book ‘ Hyde Park 
gave the history of the stone.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare. 
P. G. °G. 
Caleutta. 
Whose lives are but a fragment, known to few. 
_ B. D. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
Tetigisti me et exarsi in pacem tuam. 
Quoted in Illingworth’s 
Human and Divine,’ p. 134. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Theological College, Lichfield. 


Who is the author of the following lines | 


referring to the Tartars ?— 
Who can withstand his angry force 
When first he rides, then eats his horse? 
W. IRVINE. 


Crow : 
to learn where the proverb is to be found 
Kakov KOpakos kakov wov (of bad crow, 
badegg). Addison quotes it in The Spectator, 
No. 189, 6 October, 1711, but does not men- 
tion the author or to whom it was applied. 

G. H. G. 


[*Parceem. Gr.’ ii, 466. See No. 1212 in King’s 


‘Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 3rd ed.] 


PRINTER'S BrisLteE.—The edition of the 


* Personality, | 


GREEK PROVERB.—I am anxious | 


| I have recently, by the kindness of Mr. 
W. J. Williams, been given a clue which 
/may lead to the discovery of the actual issue 
'in which the misprint occurs. In the work 
by Samuel Crook entitled ‘Divine Characters,’ 
and published after his death, in 1658, the 
publishers in their preface refer to 
| ‘*what once by the like supine carelessnesse and 
| unfaithfulnesse befell the Holy Bible itself, printed 
| in 8° Anno 1612, wherein (among many other faults 
| of that Edition) insteed of those words in the 119. 
Psal. Princes have persecuted me E* the words, in 
| many Books of that Impression ran thus, Printers 
| etc.” 
| This appears to fix the date of the issue 
in which the misprint occurs, but the whole 
of the 8vo copies of the 1612 edition in the 
British Museum and in the Bible Society’s 
collection have been examined without 
‘result. I may add, however, that the date 
is a little doubtful, as the last figure is 
rather bad in the copy I have seen, and it 
is just possible that 1613 may be referred 
to. I shall be very glad if any of your 
readers can supply further information with 
reference to this Bible. R. A. PEDDIE. 
St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


| ‘THe Worxtp: A Porm’: ‘* PROSE, BY 
A Port.’—I have had the following two 

|books in my possession for many years, 

| but cannot find out their authors : 

| The World: a pcem. In Six Books. 

London, Thomas Hurst, 1835. 

| Prose, by a Poet. In two volumes. 

London, Longman, Hurst, &e., 1824. 

|Can you, or any of your readers, give me 

| the names of the authors ? 

| C. L. CumMMINGs. 

| 21, St. George’s Square, Sunderland. 

{Halkett and Laing state that ‘ Prose, by a Poet, 

| is by James Montgomery. | 


, 


HanpLep Cur.—I should be very grateful 
to any of your numerous readers who would 
‘inform me in what book I could find the 
‘story of King Henry of Navarre and the 
'three-handled cup. J believe the cup was 
at first one-handled, then it became two- 
| handled, and thence developed into a three- 
handled one. No book that I have contains, 
'nor can I find anything connected with, the 
history or story of this cup. 

| R. A. CARTWRIGHT, 
Lieut.-Col. Retired. 

| Parkbury, near St. Albans. 


| 

| 

| Henry oF NAVARRE AND THE THREE- 
| 

| 

| 





Bible in which the singular misprint occurs | 

in Psalm exix., ** Printers have persecuted; Maips or TAUNTON AND MoNnMOUTH’S 
me without a cause,” the word “ printers”? | ReBeLLIon.—I shall be extremely grateful 
being an error for “princes,” has always} to any one of your readers who will put 
been elusive. | me in the way of finding some trustworthy 
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data with regard to the twenty-six Maids 
of Taunton who presented colours to 
Monmouth in 1685. I want their names, 
ages, social standing, &c. I am under the 
impression that one at least was called 


Blake, and came of a rather celebrated Non- | 


Who was the 


conformist Somerset family. 
got off 


schoolmistress ? She apparently 
scot free. 

Would the following throw any light on 
the matter (I think it is a poem), and can 
I find it at the British Museum ?— 

“The Glory of the West; or, The Virgins of 
Taunton Dean who ript open their silk petticoats 
to make colours for the late Duke of Monmouth’s 
army.—‘ In Lyme began a rebellion.’ 8.8. fol. 1685.” 

To the best of my belief, there are no 
names or other descriptive details given in 
Foxe’s history ot James II., Macaulay, 
‘Western Martyrology,’ or Toulmin’s ‘History 
of Taunton,’ nor (to my knowledge) in the 
State Trials of 1685. They, however, came 
before Jeffreys at the Taunton Assizes of 
1685. Eva Bricut CANNELL. 

Fairfield House, Cheshunt. 


Hopson Famity.—Information is desired 
as to the antecedents of Henry Hodson, 
who purchased in 1753 the advowson of the 
vicarage of Thornham-cum-Aldington in 
IXent, to which living he presented in 1768 
his son and heir (another Henry), who was 
also Rector of Sandhurst and chaplain to 
the last Duke of Bolton. On his death in 
1782 the Rev. Henry Hodson was succeeded 
in the living of Thornham-cum-Aldington 
by the Rev. John Hodson, who died in 1829. 
Please reply direct. 

Leonarp J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


Knicuts oF Marta In Sussex.—Will any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly supply me with 
information about the Knights of Malta. 
Is there likely to have been a house belonging 
to the order in Sussex at any period? A 
fourteenth-century house in which I am 
interested has, besides other ornamentation 
cut in the stone, Maltese crosses. 

A. L. F. 

Puns on Payne.—Can any one 
me to evidence that Erskine said, referring 
to Sir Ralph Payne, Lord Lavington: 
‘He never knew pleasure who never knew 
Payne” ? 


James Payn, the novelist, who was puffing 


in the rear, quoted Macbeth, ‘ The labour 


we delight in physics Payn”’ ? 
Dr V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


refer | 


Or, again, that C. S. Calverley, | 
on climbing Scaw Fell with a party including | 


Max O’Rett’s Works.—I am much 
interested in the lectures of the late Max 
O’ Rell (Paul Blouet), and wish to get them 
in printed form. FRED Baum. 

Clarence Villa, Avenue Road, Torquay. 

{Messrs. Chatto & Windus publish English ver- 
| sions of some of Max O’Rell's books. Many of the 
| originals, if not all, can be obtained from Messrs. 
Dulau. | 





WoMEN CARRYING THEIR HUSBANDS ON 
| THEIR Bacxs.—A town (Roman history, I 
| think) was conquered, and the conquered 
| people were told that their women could 
imarch out of the town, carrying their 
valuables with them. They marched out 
with their husbands on their backs. Where 
was the scene of the incident ? H. G. 


‘Sr. JAMEs’s CHRONICLE.’—Could you 
kindly inform me if there was published in 
or about 1760-65 a newspaper called The 
St. James’s Chronicle ? Tom Brrp. 

United University Club, S.W. 

{An extract from J'he St. James’s Chronicle ; or, 

British Evening Post, of 1788, appeared ante p. 230.] 

‘*SHEENY,’ NICKNAME FOR A JEW.— 

What is the origin or derivation of this term 


as applied to a Jew ? 
ALFONZO GARDINER. 


Leeds. 
Wit11aM Bisset, 1670 ?—1747.—When and 
whom did he marry? The ‘Dict. Nat. 


Biog.,’ v. 102, refers to his marriage, but 
gives neither date nor name. G. F. R. B. 


GATAKER, c. 1796.—A boy of this name 
appears in an old list of the Sixth Form at 
Westminster School for 1796. He is said 
to have proceeded to Trinity College, Dublin. 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning him. G. F. R. B. 


J. GoopcHILD was admitted to West- 


minster School 15 June, 1808. Any 
information concerning him is wanted. 
G. F. R. B. 








| JoHN Goopwin was admitted to West- 
|}minster School 23 Jan., 1786. Can any 
| correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me par- 
| ticulars of his parentage and career ? 
| G. F. R. B. 


| TeNNyson: ‘“ Oorati.”—The last line 

/but one of the first verse of Tennyson’s 

| ‘In the Children’s Hospital ’ reads :— 
Drenched with the hellish Oorali. 

What is “‘ oorali’”’ ? W. PRICE. 


[Oorali, woorali, or curare, is a resinous substance 
used by the Indians of South America as an arrow- 
poison. ] 
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EXHIBITION OF 1851: ITs MoTro.— 
The official motto of this Exhibition was 
‘** Dissociata locis, concordia pace ligavit.” 
This is from Ovid, ‘ Met.’ I. 25, except that 
““coneordi”’ is read there. Apparently, 
the framers of the motto invented * con- 
cordia.”” The question then occurs, Did 
they mean it to be a substantive ? Z.e., 
“concord has joined by peace things severed 
by position.” or did they follow Ovid’s 
text, and understand his nominative ‘‘ Deus ”’ 
in a preceding line ? 7.e., “‘ God has joined 
by peace things in harmony [neuter plural] 
which were severed by position.” The 
comma supports the latter rendering, but I 
eannot help thinking that the first is right. 
Search among the literature of the Exhibi- 
tion has not revealed an English translation. 
Perhaps some one can find one and settle 
the matter. NEL MEzzo. 


Taxes ON Crests. — Are any families 
exempt from paying duty or taxes on crests, 


&e.? If so, what is the reason for exemp- 
tion ? Do officers in the Army or Navy 
pay ? HELMET. 





Replies. 


PLANTAGENET TOMBS AT 
EVRAULT. 

(11 8. ii. 184, 223, 278, 332, 356, 390.) 
Mr. Ernest C. Kocu, the Receiver’s 
representative in charge at the Crystal 
Palace, who takes great interest in anti- 
quarian matters, especially anything relating 
to English history, informs me, with regard 
to the effigies at the Crystal Palace, that 
he has inquired of the official who has had 
all the casts there under his charge for 
many years past, and who has the history 
of pretty well every one of them at his 
fingers’ ends. He has informed Mr. Koch 


FONT- 


that the Crystal Palace effigies were from | 


actual moulds made on the original effigies 
in the abbey by order of the Emperor 
Napoleon III., at the express personal 
request of the Prince Consort, on the 
strict condition that only one cast should 
be made of each effigy, and that the 
moulds should be destroyed directly a satis- 
factory cast was made. Such casts having 
been obtained, as far as Mr. Koch can 


ascertain at the first attempt, the moulds | 


were destroyed by a French Government 
official. JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


J. M. QuéRARD, BIBLIOGRAPHER (11 8. 
ii. 87, 177).—-As Mr. P. J. ANDERSON has 
referred to ‘A martyr to bibliography,’ 
IT should like to say a few words in excuse 
for the excesses committed and mistakes 
made in that pamphlet. It was my first 
attempt of the kind. Of those errors [ have 
long since been ashamed, and should have 
destroyed all the copies of the work, had it 
been possible. John Russell Smith was 
good enough to allow his name to be put 
as the English publisher, for there was very 
little profit to be made. There are many 
still who recollect Mr. Smith and the learned 
class of books he published. Second-hand 
books, however, comprised his principal 
business, and his son Mr. Alfred Russell 
Smith is now carrying on this part on much 
the same lines as did his father. 

As I have often been asked why I did 
not put my own name on the title-page, 
I may explain that I thought it would 
injure my professional prospects. I there- 
fore used an anagram, because Quérard did. 
Then. in further imitation of French fancies, 
T put * bibliophile ” after my name, without 
at the time having the slightest idea of the 
compliment I was paying myself. The 
letters that follow, also in imitation of the 
French, indicate that I was a Member of the 
Incorporated Law Society of the United 
Kingdom and of the Solicitors’ Benevolent 
Association, and author of ‘A few words on 
swimming.’ 

Mr. W. P. Courtney in his * Secrets of our 
| national literature,’ 1908, on p. 32 calls 
|my notice of Quérard “an _ enthusiastic 
|memoir,” and he reprints my bibliographical 
itechnical terms. My memoir may have 
been enthusiastic, but that does not atone 
|for errors of the press, &c. However, 
|everybody at that time passed these over. 
Sir Anthony Panizzi, to whom the notice 
of Quérard was dedicated (without per- 
mission), must have had quite a shock at 
the numerous misprints; nevertheless he 
was kind enough to write me the following 
letter :-— 





31 Bloom bury Syre 
Aug. 31st. 1867 


Sir 
On my return home after a short absence I 
have found a copy of the * Notice’ of Quérard’s Life 
which you have written & have been moreover 
pleased to dedicate tome. Ihad seen that valuable 
work before, and I had procured a copy of it. Had 
I known the author’s name and his address I should 
have thanked him for the honor he has done to me, 
| but even now I must request one of your publishers 
to forward these few lines to you, for, altho’ the 
| copy of the ‘ Notice’ which you have been pleased 
to forward to me has your name, [ am still ignorant 
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of your address. In thanking you I beg to be per- | | for over forty years, and I think that the 
Pit to add that — — by = | | matters they “disclose are of sufficient 
aes tee eae ne ee te euldle «--alects © | interest, not only to English,but also French 
which require a gentleman so well qualified as you | readers, to merit a place i in’ N. & QL 


are to be favourably valued. | When my notice of Quérard was published 
With many thanks & much respect I remain Sir, | in 1867 the printer* had a large bill in the 
Your obedt. Sert window announcing its publication. This 

A Panizzi | attracted the notice of a passer-by, who 

Olphar Hamst Esq jentered and was given my address. He 


I may say that, though a reader at the | called on me and left his card, and it is now 
National Library, I never saw Sir Anthony | before me. It reads “J. Molas, gold and 
Panizzi. | silversmith, electro as gilder [&e.], 18 

Thanks to ‘N. & Q.,’ I have been able to | Paddington street, Marylebone oe On 
make some amends for a few of my early | the back is written in peneil “ J. G. Molas,”’ 
mistakes by printing in its pages (see 10 8S. and underneath that ae another, 
x. 81, 484: xi. 82, 184: xil. 108, 204) the! viz. “J. G. Quérard.” He left word that 
revised edition (the fifth) of the two pages | he would call on me, and he came soon after. 
of technical bibliographical terms—a list | He said that he had never heard of his 
now extending to nineteen columns. ifather’s death, and he was very much 

The point Mr. ANDERSON raises as to astonished on reading the announcement 
what was Quérard’s nom de baptéme is of the biography in the printer's window. 
eurious. The suggestion, ante, p. 178, that | He told me his mother’s maiden names was 
“ Jozon”’ is derived from ‘ Joseph Jean,” | Molas, and he had taken it as he did not wish 
seems to me probable. But I am inclined | to be identified. She died in 1834, two 
to think that Jean is simply a mistake made | months after he was born. — After her 
by Bourquelot, and followed by Otto Lorenz ; death M.  Bossange wanted Quérard 
or his amanuensis. [I am surprised that |to marry his daughter, but Quérard’s 
such an alteration is adopted in so carefully wound being still fresh, he would not. 
edited a catalogue as that of the London|I asked him what were his full baptismal 
Library without explanation, and think | names, and putting a piece of paper before 
that “ Jean”? must have slipped in through him, which [ still have, he wrote * Jules 
inadvertence. Surely when a man, and that | Gustave.” He told me that in 1848 he 
man a professional biographer, writes his quarrelled with his father. In 1851 he Saw 
autobiography and calls himself Joseph his father again and helped him in his 
Marie, there can be no justification for some | work, but he was taken away by the con- 
one else altering his name without explana- | scription. and never saw his father again. 
tion. He left, promising to bring me further infor- 

It would certainly be of interest to have mation about his father. Next I received 
the question settled from the certificate of | the following letters, which I print with 
baptism, which I presume is preserved at | their brackets, mistakes in spelling, &e. :— 
Rennes, where Quérard was born on 25 | London 8 7bre 1867 
December, 1797. Rennes was not then a | Monsieur 
very large town, having a population of | Cest avec grand Phi que je vous pris de m’ex- 
35,000 according to Brookes’s ‘ General | CUS®" Ce tak Tageente te sores poe ones ae 

: : f | mon retard. absent de Londre depuis quelques 
gazetteer, 1797, so that it might not be jour ce n’est seulement qwhier soir que l'on ma remi 
a difficult matter to get a certificate of | votre lettre je serez a votre disposition la semaine 
Quérard’s birth. I imagine that even in | prochaine sans faute j'ai pensez que peut étre vous 
those days the French ‘had a civil regis- | Seriez assez satisfait si je vous donnai un esquise de 
tration, and not the happy-go-lucky system la vie privé de mon pére qui serais sans doute de 

quelques interet pour vous et aussi que le publique. 
the English had up to 1837. In September Von fait bien des fautes par les rumeur publique il 
last I sent a reply-card to the Mayor of. en ait de méme pour Vhistoir de Mr. J. M. Q. j’ai 
Rennes, asking him if he would kindly ecris a Paris et jattend des nouvelles sans cet cause 
tell me to liane IT should apply for a certifi.  deia Mr. vous auriez entendu parlez = tils sap 
cate of birth (giving particulars); but I yous ser mon dlai qui ait ae ee eee 

cuser mon délai qui ait loin des lois de la civilité. 
have not had any answer. 


Quérard died at Paris on Friday. the Ist of i * Edmund Netherclift, a nephew of F.G. Nether- 


December, 1865, and was butied the follow-. Clift,the celebrated handwriting expert, for whom 
ing day , see Boase, ‘M.E.B.’ I have given a notice of 
g 3 








Edmund in a pamphlet I printed privately in 1909 


The query, however, has caused me tO about the Rowland, Mallett, and Netherclift 
look up some papers that I have had by me __ families. 
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Si ola fois vous etiez assez bon de me donner | 
un jour et votre heure je me ferai un plaisir de venir 
vous apporter quelques notes inportante 


tout a vous d’amitie et reconnaissance | 


J G. QUERARD 
J. G. Monas 
18 Paddington St. Marylebone. 


Mr. — Tomas 
-owis Place, Queen Square. 


London le 14 Octobre 1867 

Cher Monsieur 
Vous avez sans doute fait un jugement peut étre 
trés juste pour ma negligence, vous m’excuserez, je | 
vous pris car j’en sui honteux moi méme. De méme | 
que mon pauvre pére je trouve bien peut d’instant 
pour ecrire a un ami (permettez moi de vous donnez 
ce nom) apres s tous les efforts que vous avez fait et 
le courage que vous avez employez pour faire com- 
prendre a votre pays la bauté d'une science jusqu'a | 
ce jour au temp dire inconnu méme des amis de la | 
science vous avez fait _revivre d'un seul coup un 
homme que le temp avait frappé d’un maniere trop 
cruel. Quérard est mort vous lavez fait revivre ; 
a bientat le jour ou je pourrait presser votre main 
pour la reconnaissance que je vous doit pour le tribut 
Winterét que vous avez demontré par votre ouvrage 
ala mémoire de mon peére j'ai lu avec plaisir votre 
brochure et j'ai chercher des fautes des ommission 
etc je n’en ait pas trouvé, deux petite brochure seul 
qui ne parraisent sur votre livre me force a vous les 

rappeller [L’ami du Bibliophile] petite brochure in 
12 parut en 1847 sous le nom de Gautier de Liffré* 
la raison que mon pére donne cette etrange publi- 
quation dont il avait mauvais augure dés le com- 
mencement lui avait fait employer le nom de son 
grand peéere Gautier qui etant de Liffre il a dans un 
moment de bonne humeur fait un noble a bon 
marché la brochure a été inprimé chez Plon (im- 

rimeur rue Carenciere a Paris pour les detail voir 
Finck tte entin je vais vous donnez mercredi assez 
de notes pour vous occuper au moin un mois a faire 
des ralonge netant pas dans un‘etat a me pré- 
senter moimémechez vous vous voudrez bien excuser 
ma liberté de vous envoyer un ami qui vous donnera 
tous les detail que vous pourriez avoir besoin a mon 
egard je n’ai pas encore ecris a ma belle mére mais 
je le ferez bientot en lui fesant parvenir la brochure 
que vous avez été assez bon de me taire présent 
quand au renseignements sur moi quoi que tout le 
monde 
Bossange serait a méme ainsi que Mr. Hector Bos- 
sange de vous dire qui’lont choyer le fils de Quérard 


si cela n'est pas suflissant la maison Firmain Didot | 


de Paris pourrait encore parlez de moi malgri le 
nombre d’anné ecouler [la Maison Daguin] ete “enfin 
le prince Serge Poltoratzky de Moscow a entendu 
mon péere assez souvent parlé de moi, ma position 
pr esente est des plus precaire j’ai a lutter contre la 
ortune contre des jaloux et contre le sentiment 


me crois mort j’espere Que les demoiselle | 


Henri Plon was the publisher of Augustin 
Jal’s ‘ Dictionnaire de biographie et d@his- 
toire, 1872. I first mentioned this great 
work in ‘N. & Q.’ at 48. xi. 41; and Jal’s 
| death I recorded at 4 8. xii. 186 (6 Sept., 
| 1873). His work was not much used by 
| English readers, as its clean state after 
being thirty years on the reference shelves 
of our National Library testified. Accord- 
ingly it was turned out of the Reading- 
| Room in 1907. The copy at the Biblio- 
| théque Nationale, Paris, was in a very 
| thumbed and dirty state when I last saw it. 
| Quérard’s name is mentioned on pp. 1077 
| and 1993. 
| I never heard of or from Quérard’s son 
|again. Surely, if I had given his father’s 
| names incorrectly, the first thing he would 
have told me would have been that I had 
not got his father’s names right. 
| I have only just become aware that my 
pamphlet (as by O. Hanst, sic) a mentioned 
in the tenth volume of Brunet’s ‘ Manuel,’ 
1880. When I see the eaniee given to 
Quérard by J. C. Brunet in his * Manuel,’ 
and also that by Félix Bourquelot in ‘ La 
littérature francaise contemporaine,’ and 
consider how intractable and wrong Quérard 
was, | am astonished at my youthful one- 
sidedness. 

My pamphlet is also enumerated with 
minute accuracy in that splendid work of M. 
Georges Vicaire, the ‘Manuel de l’amateur 
de livres’ (1907), vol. vi. p. 895). But with 
all his minuteness M. Vicaire does not 
say why he adopts “Jean” instead of 
‘Joseph. Larousse’s ‘Grand Diction- 
naire’ has ® very appreciative article on 
Quérard with what I should think is a just 
estimation of his qualities and defects. 
They call him Joseph, and say he died 
3 December, which is wrong. ‘ La Grande 





Encyclopédie’ also calls him Joseph. 
| Neither of these encyclopedias mentions 


Quérard’s son, nor does any one of the 
funeral orations which I reproduced by Paul 
Lacroix, G. Brunet, and J. Assézat, though 
the last-named mentions his f family (p. 42) 
and his widow (p. 43). What was his ianiity. 
and who was his widow ? 

RatrH THOMAS. 


Anglais qui dans la classe ouvriere deteste le | 


Francais trois fois j'ai fait des efforts innouie pour 
secouer ce jour mais elas! Le jour na pas encor 
sonner pour que les peuple du monde entier 
conprene [traternité] 

En esperant que vous voudrez bien m’excuser 
pour mon retard Jai Thonneur d’étre votre trés 
obligé serviteur 

J. G. QUERARD 





‘ Not in our National Library. 


JAMES FEA, ORKNEY AUTHOR (II S. ii. 
308).—Fea is a name somewhat uncommon 
in Scotland. It seems originally to have 
been confined to the Orkney Islands. During 
the seventeenth century six different families 
of the name are mentioned in old records, 
most of them connected with the island of 
Stronsay. In the eighteenth century the 
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number had dwindled to four, due no doubt 
to many Feas leaving the islands to push 
their fortunes elsewhere. At this period | 
the name emerges at Leith, and even in 
Italy. Towards the close of last century 
there were but two families of the name 
left in the Orkneys. During these three 
centuries, only one family of Feas can be 
traced with something like unbroken con- 
tinuity. The will of James Fea of Clestrain 
(or Clestron), in the island of Stronsay, 
was registered 28 April, 1630. In 1724 
James Fea, younger, of Clestron, probably 
a grandson of the foregoing, distinguished 
himself by the capture of the pirate Gow. | 
See the preface to Scott’s ‘‘ Pirate.” In | 
1759 James Fea of Clestrain, probably a | 
son of the preceding, and lieutenant in the | 
78rd Regiment of Foot, married, at St. | 
Clement’s Chureh, Strand, London, Anne 
Jane Maria Herriot Corbett or Cormack, 
daughter of John Corbett or Cormack, 
attorney at law, residing in the city of Lan- 
caster. There was a son born of this union, | 
but in 1770 the same James Fea, described | 
at date as “‘late lieutenant in the 73rd 
Regiment,” instituted a process of divorce 
against his wife. About 1870 the male line 
of the Feas of Clestrain appears to have 
terminated. 

Other Feas in Orkney during the eigh- 
teenth century are mentioned in contem- 
porary annals. In 1722 James Fea of White- 
hall introduced the Kelp industry into the 
island of Stronsay. He is said to have 
brought a man named Meldrum from 
Fraserburgh to teach the natives the process. 
It is possible that James Fea of the query 
may have been a son of Fea of Whitehall, 
but of this there is no certainty. He is 
credited with the authorship of three books : 
(1) ‘ The general Grievances and Oppression 
of the Isles of Orkney and Shetland,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1750. This work was announced as 
published under several heads, but Halkett 
and Laing assert that it was not continued 
beyond chapt. i. of Part II. (2) ‘The 
Present State of the Orkney Islands,’ 
printed at Holy-Rood House, Edinburgh, | 
1775. A copy of the book is in the Edin- | 
burgh Advocates’ Library. (3) ‘ Account 
of the Methods of Fishing practised on the | 
Coasts of Shetland,’ Edinburgh, 1775. This 
seems to be a different work from the ‘ Con- | 
siderations on the Fisheries’ 
the query. 

I do not know when or where this James | 
Fea the surgeon died. 








doned for saying it, his life seems to have | Lord Glenesk) a knight. 


startling to find one of his books “ printed in 
Holy-Rood House” in 1775. At that date 
Holy-Rood was a sanctuary for debtors, 
and it may be inferred that James Fea, 
having taken up his abode there, had become 
temporarily insolvent. His other Edin- 
burgh publication, however, as well as the 
book ‘printed for the author at Dover,” 
would lead to the conclusion that he soon 
surmounted his pecuniary embarrassments. 
He was perhaps on his way to the Continent 
when the Dover book was issued, and he may 
have died abroad. W. S. S. 


“Est. Est. Est” (11S. ii. 345).—It may 
be mentioned that Hare in ‘ Cities of Central 
Italy,’ vol. ii. 198, also associates the 
inscription with Bishop Johann Fugger, 
and quotes it as follows :— 

Fst, Est, Est, 
Propter nimium est, 
Joannes de Foucris 
Dominus meus 
Mortuus est. 
This is said to have been the composition of 
the bishop’s valet. Hare tells that the 
bishop desired in dying 
**that w barrel of wine might be annually upset upon 
1is grave, so that his body might still sop in the 
delicious fluid...... bequeathing a large sum_ of 
money to Montetiascone on this condition. The 
bishop’s wishes were carried out annually till a 
few years ago, but the price of the cask of wine is 
now applied to charities.” 
Fugger’s fidelity to alcohol is in the vein of 
‘ Golias ’ :— 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 
Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori. 
St. SwiTHIn. 


It may interest Mr. MAyHEw to know, 
if he is not already aware of it, that there is 
a German poem of fourteen stanzas on the 
subject of ‘‘ Propter nimium Est, Est,” 
by W. Miiller, father of Prof. Max Miiller, 
which gives substantially the same story. 
He calls it a ‘‘ Romanze.”’ 

H. S. BeresrorD WEBB. 

Blackheath. 

[Dr. Kruecer also refers to Wilhelm Miiller’s 
poem, and sends the first stanza, which we have 
forwarded to Mr. MayurEw. ] 


KnicutrHoop (11 S. ii. 328).—The words 


quoted by Mr. SeawarD are not contained, 
. . . . . ? 
mentioned in I believe, in any of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
| books. 


When he quitted office at Easter, 1880, he 


If I may be par-| made Mr. Algernon Borthwick (afterwards 


Some of Mr. 


been a somewhat chequered one. It is| Borthwick’s friends were inclined to laugh 
i 
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at his new honour, whereupon Lord Beacons- 
field said something to this effect: ‘Sir 
Algernon, I drink to your good health ; 
and I see nothing ridiculous in an honour 
which was the sufficient guerdon of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 
Christopher Wren, and Sir Joshua Reynolds.”’ 
This was the gossip in London at the time. 


G. W. E. R. 


EPITAPH AT DRYBURGH ABBEY 
(11 S. ii. 348).—Rota must, I think, as Neu 
Mezzo _ suggests, mean Fortune’s wheel. 
There is a passage in Ammianus Marcellinus 
so curiously like the lines quoted that one is 
tempted to suppose it may have suggested 
them :— 


LATIN 


** Ka victoria ultra homines Procopius sese efferens, | 


et ignorans, quod quivis beatus, versa rota Fortune, 
ante vesperum potest esse miserrimus...... *"_XXV 
**Homo est bulla”? is taken from Varro, 
“Res Rustice,’ I. i. 1, “ quod, ut dicitur, 
si est homo bulla, eo magis senex.”’ 
I do not know any instance of rota being 
used for an hour-glass. EpWarp BENSLY. 


There can be little doubt that rota means 
a wheel, not an _ hour-glass. But why 
‘ Fortune’s wheel ”’ ? 
rather to the spindle or distaff (sometimes 
pictured as a spinning-wheel) on which the 
Fates draw out the threads of human life ? 
The three fatal sisters, Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos, spun out the threads, and with 
every turn of the wheel or revolution of the 
spindle a mortal life terminated. As Spenser 
expresses 1t,— 

Sad Clotho held the rock, the whiles the thread 

By grisly Lachesis was spun with pain, 
That cruel Atropos eftsoon undid, 

With curséd knife cutting the twist in twain. 


W. Scorv. 


Book - Covers:) ‘“ YEeLLow - Backs”: 
**GREEN-Backs”’ (11 8. ii. 189, 237, 274, 
295, 373).—The green-back books preceded 
the yellow-backs, but there was a very short 
interval, if any, between the end of the former 
and the beginning of the latter. 

I have a good many examples of both 
sorts. The green-bac ‘ks were—possibly not 
exclusively —ot the two series called re- 
spectiv ely ‘The Parlour Library” and 
“The Railway Library.” The -arlour 
Library’ book has on its front cover a 
design (dull red on green) representing a 
man and two women seated at a table with 
a@ book on it. Above and about them is a 
very ornate window or doorway. 


. SWITHIN (ante, p. 373) | has postdated 
Seage a few years: the beginning of ‘ The 
Parlour Library.” I have before me No. 6 
of that series, viz., ‘The Collegians,’ by 
Gerald Griffin, Simms & M'‘Intyre, 1847. 
The first in the advertisement list is * The 
Black Prophet,’ by Wm. Carleton. The 
price of these novels was one shilling each. 
Later this ‘‘ Library”? passed into the 
hands of Thomas Hodgson, who probably 
took over Simms & M’‘Intyre’s London 
business, as in both cases the London address 


is 13, Paternoster Row. I have Mayne 
Reid’s * Rifle Rangers,’ 1854, in the green 


cover as above, price ls. 6d. The advertise- 
ment of over ninety books says “ Single 
Volumes, ls. Double Volumes, Is. 6d.” 
The double volumes are marked with an 
asterisk. What constituted a double volume 
I do not know. ‘The Collegians’ at Is. 


| has 345 pages, while ‘The Rifle Rangers’ 


at ls. 6d. has only 333 in larger type. Hodg- 


/son did not number all, or perhaps any, of 
| the books which he issued, and in the 1854 


|list of over ninety 


| 2 vols., 
Is not the reference | 


‘The Black Prophet ’ 
(Simms & M'‘Intyre’s No. 1) is about the 
eightieth. ‘ Emilia Wyndham ’ (mentioned 
by Sr. SwirHry) is in the list. ‘ Consuelo,’ 
by George Sand, is the fourth in 
Simms & M‘Intyre’s short list. 

In the same year, 1854, Hodgson published 


Mayne Reid’s ‘Scalp Hunters.’ Although 
| this book is in the list of ‘The Parlour 





Library ’’ contained therein, and had pro- 
bably appeared in the green covers, this 
copy is presumably one of those books 
advertised at the endas “ in brilliant covers 
by Alfred Crowquill.”’ It has on each cover 
a design, black and red on yellow, .repre- 
senting a round shield, tomahawk, «e. 
‘The Rifle Rangers’ is in the sam> list as 
well as in that of *‘ The Parlour Library.”’ 
Also in 1854 G. Routledge & Co. published 
‘The Roving Englishman,’ in yellow: backs, 
with a woodcut on each cover representing 
the traveller with his knapsack and staff. 
The earliest example which I have of a 


‘book in a pictorial cover is ‘The White 


Slave: Another Picture of Slave Life in 


America, by R. Hildreth, first English 
edition, George Routledge & Co., 1852, Ls. 


In this is a list of over thirty books of ‘* The 


Railway Library.” Most of these volumes 
were published at ls., a few at ls. 6d. The 
earliest examples that I have of Rout- 


ledge’s “‘ Railway Library ” are ‘ The House 
of the Seven Gables,’ by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, price ls., and ‘The Polish Lancer ; 

1812,’ price ls. 6d., by Louis Rellstabb. 
both published in 1853. The green-back 
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“* Railway Library’ has no picture on the 
covers, excepting what may be described 
as wall-paper branches. 

Among the early so-called “* yellow-backs,”’ 
with pictures on the front covers, were 
Marryat’s novels, or some of them, published 
by Geo. Routledge & Co. in 1856-7 at 1s. 6d. 
each. 

I also note ‘The Lion Hunter of South 
Africa,’ by R. Gordon Cumming, in red 
paper boards with a woodcut on the front 
cover, John Murray, 1856, price ds. ; 
and *‘ Wonderful Adventures of Mrs. Seacole 
in Many Lands,’ edited by W. J. S., with an 
Introductory Preface by W. H. Russell, 
published by James’ Blackwood, 1857, 
price Is. 6d. The latter is a yellow-back 
having on the cover a portrait of Mrs. 
Seacole, who kept ‘‘ The British Hotel,”’ 
in partnership with Mr. Day, about two 
miles from Balaclava. They built the 
“hotel,” which was chiefly a store and a 
restaurant, but partly a kindly hospital. 
Mrs. Mary Seacole describes herself as a 
creole—-‘‘a few shades duskier than the 
brunettes.’ She was born at Mingston, 
Jamaica. ; 

It is, I think, worth noting that not all 
the ‘“‘ yellow-backs ” were in paper boards. 
[ have ‘Leonard Lindsay,’ by Angus B. 
Reach, 1857, and ‘The White Chief,’ by 
Mayne Reid (no date), both published by 
J. &. C. Brown & Co., 2s. each. In them 
canvas takes the place of paper, the pictures 


on the covers being in the same style as | 


those on the paper-backed volumes. Several 
of the Marryat novels mentioned above 
have * Railway Library” on the tops of the 
pictorial covers. 

Mrs. Crowe’s ‘Night Side of Nature’ 


is Nos. 44, 45 in Geo. Routledge & Co.’s | 


? 


“ Railway Libracy,” but I have not found 
it in ‘‘ The Parlour Library.” 

One should not forget the books with 
pictorial paper covers, such as Cuthbert 
Bede’s ‘ Verdant Green,’ 3 vols., and ‘A 
Story with a Vengeance, by Angus B. 
Reach and Shirley Brooks. The earliest 
which I have of such books is * Boys and their 
Rulers; or, What we do at School.’ 
anon., Nathaniel Cooke, 1853. These books— 
all, I think, at ls. per volume---were illus- 
trated inside in addition to the pictorial 
covers. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

St. Austins, Warrington. 


St. SwITHIN is right: the first issue of 
novels of this class bore a pale green cover. 
It was published by Simms & MelIntyre of 
Belfast in 1849: ‘The Black Prophet,’ by 
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W. Carleton, price one shilling. Monthly 
issues followed, and “ The Parlour Library ” 
became a success at ence. The firm opened 
a branch house in Paternoster Row, and 
issued many successful novels—among others 
‘The Chateau d’[f,’ by Dumas, ‘The Dark 
Lady of Doona,’ &c. The originator of the 
shilling *‘ green-back ’? was Mr. John Simms, 
who still lives, at upwards of ninety, in 
retirement in Ireland. 
JOHN Warp, F.S.A. 
Savile Club. 


Bohn adopted green for his ‘* Cheap 
Series.”’ I still possess Hawthorne’s *‘ House 
of the Seven Gables,’ which I devoured with 
delight in the early mornings of 1851 before 
going to school. This was the thirty-first 
volume of the series, and had been preceded 
by Emerson’s ‘ Representative Men,’ * The 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin,’ six- 
teen of Washington Irving’s writings, and 
others, all published at a shilling each, so 
the public got good and cheap literature 
even in those far-off days; but the works 
were non-copyright, hence the cheap price. 
Paper and print were both excellent, and 
the books bore the imprint of Harrison & 
Son, London Gazette Office, St. Martin’s 
Lane, and Orchard Street, Westminster. 
The volumes were thread-sewn, and not 
a page has started in my copy of Haw- 
thorne’s story through all these years, 
although it has had many readers. This is 
rather a contrast to the horrible wire- 
stitching frequently now in use. 

JOHN COLLINS FRANCIs. 


St. SwiruHin speaks of “The Parlour 
| Library ”’ in ** paper-boards of an eau-de-Nil 
| kind of tint.”” I have many “ green-backs,”’ 
including * Bracebridge Hall’ and ‘The 
Alhambra’ by Washington Irving, pub- 
lished in 1850 by ** George Routledge & Co., 
Soho Square.’ 8S. J. A. F. 


* Ratn-smir”’ (11 S. ii. 346).—Both as 
given here and in the extended form 
“ smirrin’,’’ this word, denoting a fine misty 
rain, is in common use in the Scottish Low- 
lands. Jamieson when preparing the Scottish 
Dictionary does not seem to have had this 
pronunciation of the eastern counties re- 
ported to him, and he consequently enters 
the term only under the heading * smurr.”’ 
He defines it as “* a drizzling rain,” says that 
it is employed in this sense in Ayrshire, 
Perthshire, and Renfrewshire, and adds 
that it is ‘“‘equivalent to Dagg, denoting 


such rain as scarcely exceeds mist.” From 
the rambling miscellany entitled ‘The Gallo- 
1 “ - 
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vidian Encyclopedia’ he gives the quota- 
tion, “Smurr, bght rain, rather heavier 
than dew,” which illustrates the prevalence 
of the word in the southern counties. 
explanation of the etymology is, ‘ Teut. 
smoor, fumus, vapor; smoor-en, vaporare.” 
Halliwell in the ‘ Archaic Dictionary ’ has the 
entry. “ Smur. Small misty rain. East.” 
THOMAS BAYNE. 
*Smir,” often written “ smirr,” also 
*“smur ” and “‘ smurr,”’ is a common expres- 
sion in many districts in England and Scot- 
land, generally in the form “* a smir of rain.”’ 
Many illustrative quotations are given in the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ where the 
meaning of the word is defined as ‘“‘a 
drizzling mist or rain: fine rain.” 
fi La eae Be 


(Mr. Tom Jones also thanked for reply.] 


(1158. 
‘The Eversley 


WoRDSWORTH : VARIANT READINGS 
li. 222, 294).—The editor of 
Wordsworth’ (viii. 273) has drawn from a 
manuscript source the following sonnet, 
which Mr. Nowell Smith reprints in his 
edition of the poet (iii. 427), ascribing the 
first publication of it to Prof. Knight, and 
giving as the date of its composition ‘ per- 
haps 1812” :— 
My Son! behold the tide already spent 
That rose, and steadily advanced to fill 
The shores and channels, working Nature’s will 
Among the mazy streams that backward w ent, 
And in the sluggish Ports where ships were pent. 
And now, its task performed, the flood stands still 
At the green base of many an inland hill, 
In placid beauty and entire content. 
Such the repose that Sage and Hero find, 
Such measured rest the diligent and good 
Of humbler name, whose souls do like the flood 
Of ocean press right on, or gently wind, 
Neither to be diverted nor withstood 
Until they reach the bounds by Heaven assigned. 


The credit of publishing this sonnet belongs, 
however, to Wordsworth, since it forms the 
concluding passage of ‘ A Fact, and an Ima- 
gination ; 
Sea-shore.’ This poem, according to Mr. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Nowell Smith, and Prof. 


His | 


manages to put what seems like an utter- 
ance from his own experience into the 
mouth of King Alfred :— 

My faithful followers, lo! the tide is spent. 
From this point the two versions are word 
for word the same, except that ‘‘ Ports” 
and “‘ were”’ (1. 5), “its” (1. 6), ‘‘ entire ”’ 
(1. 8), and “ diligent ”’ (1. 10) in ‘“* My Son!” 
&¢c., become ‘ pools,”’ “ are,” *‘ his,” ‘‘ sub- 
lime,”’ and “ sedulous,” in ‘A Fact, and an 
Imagination.’ I regret that the identity of 
these sonnets escaped my notice until it 
was too late to begin removing the super- 
fluous quotations from the proofs of the 
‘Concordance to Wordsworth.’ 


The edition of Wordsworth with an 
Introduction by Viscount Morley has been 


‘referred to by another correspondent as if 


or, Canute and Alfred, on the| © peng 
| Shropshire, 
lof the well-known Handbooks, 


| bridge Edition ”’ 
| Houghton Mifflin Company, which may be 


| Though now out of date, 
found 
| Brayley’s * 


Knight, was composed in the year 1816, and | 


published four years later. “From the re- 
marks of Wordsworth to Miss Fenwick we 
gather that the first and the last fourteen 
lines were in existence before the inter- 
mediate fifteen were written, so that Mr. 
Nowell Smith may be right in assigning the 
composition of ‘ My Son!” &c. to a date 
earlier by several years than that of the 
poem as a whole. 

At all events, it is interesting to observe 
how Wordsworth, by a very slight change, 


, Gentleman’s Magazine Library,’ 


it were authoritative in the dating of Words- 
worth’s poems. The shortcomings of this 
volume were discussed in The Academy for 
12 January, 1889, and 26 August, 1893. 
In general it is so faulty in the matter of 
dates, both of composition and first pub- 
lication, that I may be excused for my 
failure to consult it in the particular instance 


of ‘Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ iii. 12. Its 
,faults have been reproduced in the ‘‘ Cam- 


(1904) published by the 


similarly disregarded when one is speaking 
of the more “ recent ” authorities on Words- 


worth. LANE COOPER. 
Ithaca, New York. 
Tue “ Haris” District (11 S. ii. 329).— 


and only to be 
public libraries, Britton and 
Beauties of England and Wales, 

London, 1801-16, 18 vols. in 25, contains 
much information, especially with regard 
to family seats within the district indicated. 
Cheshire is described in vol. ii., and Shrop- 
shire in vol. xiii. part i. A much more 
concise publication, Murray’s ‘ Cheshire and 
1869, issued, I suppose, as one 
is now out 


in 


of print. 

Other works, dealing with 
districts, may be mentioned :— 

Platt’s ‘History and Antiquities of Nantwich,’ 
London, 1818. ; , 7A 

Hall’s ‘ History of the Town and Parish of Nant- 
wich,’ Nantwich, 1883. 

Lee’s ‘History of Market Drayton, with some 
Account of Ashley, Betton, Norton, Cheswardine, 
and other Villages,’ London, 1861. a oe 

An article on “* Crewe and its Industries,’ in 7'he 

in * The 


particular 


Leisure Hour, 1896-7. 
An account of ‘Crewe Hall, Cheshire,’ 
> 1892. 
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The following publications of an earlier 
day will need to be sought for in libraries :— 

Hone’s ‘Every- Day Book,’ 1827, contains an 
article on ‘Cheshire Customs.’ 

Hume’s ‘ Antiquities of Cheshire.’ London, J. R. 
Smith, 1863 (published at 21s.). . 

Anderson's ‘Shropshire: its Early History and 
Antiquities,’ London, J. R. Smith, 1864. 

More recent works, and easily procured, 
are :— 


Freeman’s ‘English Towns and Districts,’ 1883 
{containing an account of Chester). 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon’s ‘Cheshire Gleanings,’ Man- 
chester, Heywood, 1884, 6s. 

Thornley’s ‘Monumental Brasses of Lancashire 
and Cheshire,’ Hull, Andrews, 1893, 7s. 6d. 

Gillichan’s ‘Cheshire’ (“Little Guides”), London, 
Methuen, 2s. 6. 

Coward's * Picturesque Cheshire, London, Sherratt 
& Hughes, 5s. 

‘Old English Cottages and Farm-Houses: Shrop- 


shire, Herefordshire, and Cheshire,’ London, Bats- | 


ford, 21s. 

Hare’s ‘Shropshire,’ London, Allen, 6s. 

Leighton’s ‘Rheopahies Houses, Past and Present,’ 
London, Bell, 21s. 

Auden (editor), ‘Memorials of Old Shropshire,’ 
London, Bemrose. 

Murray’s Handbook, ‘Northern Cathedrals’ (in- 
eluding Chester), 2 vols., 21s. 
Mr. Anderson (‘ British Topography ’) men- 
tions a@ great number of other works, but 
does not come later than 1881. 

W. Scort. 
Stirling, N.B. 


> 
Hopsy-Horse (11 8. ii. 209, 257, 317).— 
The following may be of interest :— 
Since Robin Hood, Maid Marion, 
And Little John are gone-a, | 
The Hobby-horse was quite forgot 
Since Kempe did dance alone-a. 
e did labour 
Unto the tabor 
For to dance 
Then into France, &c. 


This is from T. Weelkes’s ‘ Ayers or Phan- 
tasticke Spirites,’ 1608. Kempe’s account 
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But the first Lord Gower’s father Sir William 
Leveson-Gower, 4th Baronet, was related 
by marriage to Abel Gower of Boughton 
St. John, a daughter of the one family 
having been given in marriage to a son of the 
other family. 

The only other relationship of the two 
families is a possible, even probable, common 
origin in the days of the Plantagenets, when 
the original stock drifted from the north of 
Yorkshire into Warwickshire, Staffordshire, 
and Worcestershire. The tradition of the 
intermarriage I speak of is a well-established 
one in the family, and is frequently alluded 
to in old MSS. Nichols evidently referred 
to it in his ‘County Families of Wales,’ thus 
giving rise to the notion that a closer relation- 
ship existed. MARTELLO. 


‘ ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM’: ‘‘ GALE” (118. 
| li. 226, 337).—The meaning of “gale” in 
|nautical usage in Elizabethan times seems 
|to have depended upon the adjective used 
| with it. John Smith in his ‘ Aeccidence for 
Young Sea-men’ thus classifies the winds : 

‘* A calme, a brese, a fresh gaile, a pleasant gaile. 
It overblowes. A gust, a storme, a spoute, a loume 
gaile, an eddy wind, a flake of wind, a Turnado, a 
| mounthe soune, a Herycano.” 

In literary usage it is also usually qualified, 
but mostly, I think, in a favourable sense : 
Shakespeare has “happy gale”; Gray, 
““gentle gales, and skies serene.’”’ There is 
a story told of Dr. Guthrie that, ministering 
/onee to a seafaring congregation on the 

east coast of Scotland, he prayed for “ pro- 
|pitious gales.” The congregation remon- 
strated. To them, as to most people now, 
““gale”” meant “storm” or something 
near it. C. C. B. 





ALEXANDRINES IN SHAKESPEARE (11 S. 
‘ii. 309).—In answer to EURIBEK, may I 
/point out that in a very large number of 





of his famous dance from London to Nor- | instances it would be a matter of opinion 
wich has been reprinted within the last | or taste whether a line should be taken as 
century. GaLFrip K. CONGREVE. | an alexandrine or a (very crowded) 5-footer? 
Vermilion, Alberta, Canada. | For example, all the words ending in “ -ion ” 
: : may be legitimately scanned like ‘‘ the 
Pe Gower Famity or W ORCESTERSHIRE (11 8. eas Contemplation’: such a line as 
ii. 249)—I have seen various MSS. by |. Wesslet.’ 1. 1, 106, teow bie cites 
members of the Gower family of the past | ett Sauer ae 
in which reference is made to the second- |, 1s the | main mot | ive of | our ee aes ae 
cousinship of Abel Gower of Boughton | (cf. ” Hamlet, I. i. 156, probation ” ; 
St. John (who died 1669) to Lord Gower of | I. it 573, malefactions,”’ and passim), or 
‘Trentham, but in none is there made any | Is the | main mo | tive of | our prep | arations. 
clearer statement than this vague one. |I prefer the latter myself, in this instance, 
As a matter of fact, the writers alluded to | but certainly could not disable the former. 


@ relationship by marriage. There was no | Similarly, ‘‘ Horatio” causes the same 


Lord Gower when Abel died, the barony not | ambiguity (I. i. 42, 43, &e.). Also, the final 
having been conferred until 33 years later. | ‘‘-ed”’ of participles and verbs (ef. I. i. 17, 


| 
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“‘relievéd’”’). Again, different texts arrange 
lines differently : one text will print a foot 
extra metrum where another will incorporate 
the words with the preceding or following 
line, whereupon an unmistakable alexandrine 
results (cf. I. i. 64, ““’Tis gone”; I. i. 136, 
‘’Tis strange,” &c.). 

In a careful reading of the first act I find 
20 instances which may fairly be scanned as 
alexandrines (though I should not myself 
sean them all so): a few others noticed 


casually are subjoined. The edition used 
is the Clarendon Press text, Clark and 
Wright, 1887 :— 
i A. Who...... place. 
. i, 86. Did slay...... compact. 
i, 93. Had he...... covenant. 
5 ade Be The memory...... befitted. 
. li. 87. ’Tis sweet...... Hanilet. 
ii. 90. hat father......bound. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I. 

Li. 209; Dgpray.....: Wittenberg. 
I. ii. 140. Hyperion...... mother. 

I. ii. 160. Haii.....: well. 

I. ii. 180. 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| 
I 
I 


lhrift......meats. 
. iii. 24. Whereof...... loves you. 
iv. 5 Indeed......séason. 


13. Are burnt er for bid. 


-. 150. Ah ha......truepenny. 
5 Come on...... pe ie 
. 163. A worthy...... friends. 
. 186. God willing...... together. 


wrstsatass 
_ 
oj 
— 


I. Mi 6-7.*As, Well...... if they might. 
II. + 3. And meant...... jealousy. 
II. - 57 Fie upon ’t...... heard 

IV. i For good...... greenly. 


IV. v Mi 84. O’erbears...... lord. 
H. K. St. J. S. 
Dr. Abbott (‘Shakespearian Grammar,’ 
p. 397) distinctly states that “a proper 
alexandrine with six accents....is seldom 
found in Shakespeare.’ He cites a number 
of apparent alexandrines, some of them 
occurring in ‘ Hamlet,’ but shows that not 
one of them answers his definition of ‘‘a 
proper alexandrine.”” Has Prof. Saintsbury 
been correctly quoted ? W. Scorvr. 
(Mr. Tom Jones also refers te Dr. Abbott. ] 


BOHEMIANS AND GipsreEs (11 S. ii. 306).— 
When, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, some natives of Bohemia came to 
the Court of the King of France, the French 
people were much astonished to find that 
they were not gipsies. Cf. ‘ Diary 
Embassy from King 
King Louis XI. of France,’ translated by 
A. Henry Wratislaw (London, 1871). 

K. 





* These lines are not easy to reduce to scansion 
at all, but they cannot be got into the 5-footer 
mould, 


WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER AT WATERLOO: 
C. 8S. BENECKE (11 8. ii. 227, 370).—I possess 
a handbook of ‘The New Palace of West- 
minster,’ dated 1880. At the end is a 
detailed description of Maclise’s fresco 
purporting to have been copied from The 
Atheneum, but no date is sg I quote 
thence the following sentence 

‘Like two wings of the snainaeiiuittias on either 
side of the Generals is grouped the Staff of each. 
On the Prussian side, next to Bliicher, ride Gneis- 
neau, the commander to whom the pursuit was 
given, with white plumes in his hat, Nostitz, Bulow 

—an old, yellow man, in a blue coat loaded with 
orders, — Zeithen, and others: amongst them a 
Brunswick otticer, with the skull and | cross-bones 
on his shako, and nearest to the front mounted 
upon a mag enificent white horse, rides Sir Hussey 
Vivian ( (Lord Vivian) in a hussar’s dress.” 

JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


BUILDERS IN DEVONSHIRE, 1812-30 (11 
S. 1. 310).—The Military Hospitals of Stoke, 


about half a mile from Dock, were planned 


; under 





only eighteenth-century booksellers 


the direction of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, but erected under the superintend- 
ence of the Barrack Board, during the war 
which followed the French Revolution. See 
further as regards Plymouth public works 
Dr. James Dugdale’s ‘ British Traveller, 
1819, pp. 166-72 and p. 178. 

J. HotpeN MACMICHAEL. 


AND IrtIsH BOOKSELLERS (11 S. 
170).—I add the names of the 
or pub- 


ScOTCH 
1. 4233 a, 


'lishers I ean discover in Greenock, though 


of an | 
George of Bohemia to | 


in the early nineteenth century there arose 
others who supplied much ammunition for 
pamphlet wars :— 

William McAlpine, 1788. 

Thomas Murray, 1790. 

G. Laird, 1799. 

Wn. C. MITcHELL. 

Greenock. 


Francis Peck (11 S. ii. 68, 136, 175, 295)- 
—Francis Peck the younger, son of the Rev. 
Francis Peck, Rector of Saltwood, was born 
31 October, 1685, in the parish of Saltwood, 
and baptized on 8 November following in 
St. Leonard’s Church, Hythe. His mother’s 
name was Margaret. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

Miers, SILHOUETTE ArtTIsT (11 S. 1. 369). 
—Mr. Lreonarp Price will find something 


|about Miers if he will refer to my reply 


' under the heading 


‘ Silhouettes of Children,’ 
printed at 98. x. 74, and the other references 
there given. H. R. Letcuton. 


(Mr. A. 8S. Lewis also thanked for reply.] 
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Notes on Books, Ke. 


The Nobilities of Europe. Edited by the Marquis 
de Ruvigny. (Melville & Co.) 

ALTHOUGH this is the second edition of this work, 
the author has not yet succeeded in making it 
complete, but he tells us that he hopes in a future 
issue, to include several more lists, and to com- 
plete the existing ones, particularly in the case of 
France. The work as at present presented is 
somewhat sketchy; in fact, the author in many 
cases only claims that the lists are tentative. 

In addition to Great Britain and Ireland, the 
eountries dealt with are Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Malta, 
the Netherlands, Norway, the Papal States, 
Portugal, Russia, Spain, and Sweden. 


The articles introducing the nobility of each | 


country, and explaining the establishment and 
history of the creation of the nobility, are generally 
interesting, and, so far as we have been able to 
check them, appear to be well-informed and 
accurate. 
are very aptly chosen as representative of the 
ancient nobility of Europe. They begin with the 
arms of a London solicitor who was a few years ago 
created a Baron of the Saxe-Ernestine family 
Order. Then we have the arms of two gentlemen 
well known in the City—Baron Sousa Deiro and 
Count Leopoldina—and of two other gentlemen 
claiming to represent ancient houses through the 
maternal line. When such splendid families are 
available to represent the nobility of Europe as 
those of the Count de Longueville, the Marquis de 
Bucy, the Metaxas, the Medicis, the Schimmel- 
pennincks, the Decazes, and the Radziwills, it 
seems a pity that the illustrations are not of a 
more representative character. 

We suggest that in a future edition the lists of 
peers of Great Britain and Ireland might be 
omitted, as to English readers Burke and Debrett 
are always available, and deal very much more 
fully with the British peerage. 

The book is not entirely without its humours. 
We find on p. 361 that Oliver of San Francisco, 
“having about 1878 presented H. H. Pope 
Leo XIII. with a single block of gold worth 
10,0001., was by him created a Marquess ”’ ; 
and again on p. 283 we note that George Cockle, 
third son of James Cockle, the originator of the 


**Compound Antibilious Pills,’’ was created by the | 


Republic of San of Monte 
Carlo. 

At the end of the book the pedigrees of Lowndes 
of Arthurlie, De Raet, and Grimaldi are set out. 
Why these three families are chosen, in preference 
to others of more prominence, we do not under- 
stand. 

We have had an opportunity of submitting the 
hook to a Danish and a Dutch expert. The 
latter tells us that in the case of his country the 
information is sound and the lists accurate, 
except for a few matters of spelling. Our 
Danish expert goes much more into detail, and 
finds much more to criticize in the article on the 
Nobility of Denmark, and again the spelling of 
the titles seems very faulty. We may publish this 
critic’s remarks in a subsequent number. We 


Marino Marquess 


We cannot say that the illustrations | 


! 

|note that on p. 5 the well-known property of 
the Duke of Rutland is called ‘‘ Hadden ”’ instead 

' of Haddon. 

We should have expected to hear something of 
the celebrated knighthoods which prevailed in 
Europe during the Crusades and up to Tudor 
times, and which appear in Guillim’s ‘ Display of 
Heraldry’; but there is no note of Orders such 
as the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre in Italy, the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem in 
Malta, the Knights Templars founded in 1118, or 
the Knights of the Lily of Navarre in Spain. 
Many of the most noble families mentioned in 
connexion with these knighthoods do not appear 
in the volume before us. Of course, they may 
have all become extinct, but this is hardly likely. 

The labour of getting out this volume must have 
been very considerable, and we wish to give the 
Marquis every credit for his industry; we shall 


| be glad to see the next edition, and hope to find 


more representative illustrations and the com- 
pletion of the lists of France and one or two other 
countries. We note that the author’s own family 
is one of antiquity and eminence, and we think 


| he might more suitably have given an illustration 


of his own achievement of arms than of those 
which at present adorn the volume. 


The Burlington Magazine devotes its editorial 
articles this month to ‘ International Exhibitions 
and Loans of Works of Art,’ regarded from the 
point of view of art and of mere advertisement. and 
the new theatre at Windsor, immediately under 
the walls of the Castle, which is denounced as a 
national eyesore. The frontispiece and several 
other illustrations exhibit the beauty of the 
famous statue known as the ‘ Fanciulla d’ Anzio,’ 
which is now in the Museo delle Terme at Rome, 
having been purchased for 450,000 lire. It is, 
indeed, a beautiful work, worthy to be assigned 
to Leochares or some other Greek master: it is 
not, however, Mrs. Fugénie Strong maintains, a 
female statue at all, but rather a representation 
of a boy engaged in the laurel-hearing rite of 
Apollo. Her article entitled ‘ Daphnephoros ” 
certainly makes out a strong case for the mascu- 
line attribution, and it seems odd that the points 
she mentions should not have been brought 
forward before. The whole article is of great 
interest. ‘Chinese Paintings in the British 








Museum,’ a second article by Mr. I. Binyon, re- 
veals some beautiful designs; while Herr R. 
Meyer-Riefstahl’s article on ‘ Vincent van Gogh ’ 
gives a striking account of a remarkable career. 
The unfortunate artist, who died by his own hand 
in 1890, was a leader among those successors to the: 
Impressionists who represent the last word in 
painting, and are now being introduced to 
English artists and art-fanciers. Mr. W. G. 
Thomson has an illustrated article on ‘ Hispano- 
Moresque Carpets’; and Mr. H. N. Veitch 
another on ‘Sheffield Plate: the Period of 
Registered Marks,’ which should be of interest 
to collectors. 

Among various briefer communications atten- 
tion may be drawn to Mr. C. J. Holmes’s sugges- 


, tion that the model for ‘The Woman with the 


Arrow,’ Rembrandt’s last etched plate, was no 


Dutchwoman, but an Englishwoman; and a 

severe attack on the arrangement and description 

of the drawings of the Turner Bequest made by 
| Mr. A. J. Finberg in 1909 for the Trustees of the 
, National Gallery. 





